The Wandering Sinte

more true to say, are the Ciganje before they became Tziganes,
or Gitanos. In this encampment, moreover, all are not Christians.
There are many Moslems, not that either religion would be genu-
ine, or of more importance to them than as a base for super-
stition.

What wonders of personality and of appearance surround us
upon every side! Here, in the Ciganje town of tents, you are
among inspired actors who have been born with a natural gift,
or genius, for the picturesque. Their temperament has no other
outlet than in interpretation of the roles of beggar, tinker, thief.
This is their only opportunity. But we can walk among the
Wandering Sinte. And we must, at the beginning, see with the
eyes of men and women who have never lived within four walls.
Some of them have been kept in prison. Others have but begged
from door to door. The women go up to every stranger to tell
his fortune, and push their way across the threshold of the
houses. While this happens, the men hawk their copper pots
and cauldrons, or sell their wooden spoons or bowls, or lead the
dancing bears. Their begging, and it is in this that they are
different from other beggars, is always mixed with curses. It is
the advantage of their secret tongue, that they can say what they
please and none will understand.

Besides the dramatic use made of their tawny looks, the
Ciganje have invented the sudden attack. They collect in the
outskirts, and then storm the town or village. But they have,
also, another and more ingenious stratagem which works accord-
ing to a different system. It could be described as invasion by
infiltration. All day long, from early morning, they work through
a village. They are an army of stragglers, with no beginning and
no end. The plan is never to appear in sufficient number, or neat
enough to each other, to rouse the fury of the villagers. Upon
such feast days of the rags and tatters the town or village appears
as if attacked *by a troupe of comedians. It is in this connection
that we cannot but name Jacques Callot. But the Wandering
Sinte were unknown to him. Long acquaintance with every
vagabond and strolling player had given him the power of
instantaneous or static rendering of their characteristic move-
ments and gestures. All those who know his Balli di Sfessania
will agree with this. In little, in not more than an inch or two of
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